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SPRINGWOOD ORGAN WORKS, 


= _ HUDDERSFIELD. 





1. Bala: Tegid Chapel. | 
2. Barbados: St. Phillip’s Church. | 
3. Birkenhead : P. M. Chapel. 

4. Birmingham: St. Oswald’s 
Sol-fa, Church. 

5. Bishopston: Parish Church. 

6. Burton: P. M. Chapel. 

7. Calne: Henry G. Harris, Esq. 

8. Cape Town: Wesleyan Chapel. 
9. Castleblayney: Parish Church. 
10. Cork : St. Mary’s Church. 





nodern. 
1a] use. 


|. only, 





11. Dublin: Winstanley Memorial 
thems), Hall. 


v, D.D. 





13. sas ah Congregational 


urc 
14, Huddersfield: Dogley Chapel. 
15. Irvine: Fullarton Free Church. 
16. Killarney: Loretto Convent. 
17. Kingstown: Presbyterian 

Church. 

18, Liandysilio: Parish Church. 
19. Marlborough: Preshute Church 
20. Morriston: St. John’s Church. 
21. Oughterard: Parish Church. 





ORGANS occa DURING 1897 


PETER CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 
| 42. Ferndale; Wesleyan Chapel. 


22. Pembroke Dock: H. M. Dock- 
yard Church. 

23. Salisbury: The Earl of Radnor, 

24. ee Fox Memorial 

hure 

25. Straffan: Parish Church. 

26. Thornton: Christ Church. 

27. Uppermill: Congregational 
Church. 

28. Whyteleafe: Parish Church. 

29. Wimborne: St.Michael’s Church 

30. Ystrad: Bodringallt Chapel. 
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OONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALSS. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D: Harmonies revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc: 


» Part 1.—Hymns. 


Part 2. —Chants. 


Part 3.—Anthems. 


Separate or in One Volume. 


Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1,2,and3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Part 1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2and 3 Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. 


arom o> eo> 


Demy 8vo. 
9 Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, FF 
‘Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bin 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. ering revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBY, 
d with and withoue Music, at Ys from rd, t 


Coataining 300 specially selected Brass as. 
isne: 


CONGREGATIONAL | SUNDA 
BOOK PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Hymn and Tune Book suitable” for Sunday sohools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People, 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBY. 
Published with aad without Music, at prices from 3d, to 4s. 


Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special ices are provided at 1s. net per 100. 


s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
ings, from 8d, to 108, 


Y SCHOOL. HYMNAL, 





A communications tor complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H. THACKER, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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CHORAL MARCHES. 


MAP AAAFRALLALAAM 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Smitu. 2d. 


** March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DaRNTON. 2d. 


Orchestral Parts on Hire. 


Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent 
Hampstead, fron VW . 


“Forward be our Watehword.” 
By W. Henry MaxrieEtp, Mus. Bac. 2d. 





‘“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


LW» 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 











VESPER TUNE. 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 





A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 


By E.. MINSHALL. 


Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


44, Freer Sireet, Lonnon, E.C. 


H E L. E & Cc O., 
Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative: 
C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington, 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone, 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 

Dr. C, W. Pearce says: ‘I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Wuilders, 
$0, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


eMCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@y SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Mstablished 50 Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 













Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and 
sent fost free on applicatiog: 


CONGREGATIONAL HYMN ANTHEMS, 


By DR. WARWICK JORDAN. 





No, I— 
Before the ending of the day (Rockingham). 
No. 2— 
All people that on earth (Old Hundredth). 
No, 3— 
0 Cod, our help (St. Ann’s). 


In these Anthems the Hymn tune part is given to the 
Congregation, whilst the Anthem part is sustained by the 
Choir. Choir Edition, 3d. each; Congregational Edition, 

144d. for the three. 


NOVELLU & CO. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regan 














to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys is 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Leap hoy for every descrip: 


ed 
BW AaeAP sion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowi Valves, 
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0 with 
. latest DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 
oe PRICE 2D, 
8, En- No. aa. APR I L, 1898. Annual Subscription: 2s. 6d. post free. 
WISE. oe eee em | POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
je NORWICH AND LONDON 
— (Heap OrFIcE;: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) eae : : . 
Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
a9 Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— - ~ — 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE. No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LIVERPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD CHURCH. Sixth Edition, 2@e _ \ 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. " 
TER. LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. Third Edition, 2d@le 
GLasGUW: FREE GHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS. ‘a ” 
sington. BIRMINGHAM: STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour. 
dton, [ CARDIFE: CHARLES STREET CHURCH a ee 
n : Y ‘ . ” 
BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner. 
BLACKBURN : LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. Third Edition, @dle 
COVENTRY: QUEEN’S ROAD BAPTiST CHURCH. “ x 
ast. HALIFAX CHORKe): KING'S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jeous. 2a. 
: OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.’ 
English NORWICH: 8ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) Q@e 
autifully IPSWICH: TURREf GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
ch it has CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH : a nih el 
rgan at PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
IEMS POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 
' 
N No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxricecp, Mus, Bac, Price 144. 
sl No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Axruux Berrivce, Price td, 
No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” by Frank Marrcanv. Price 13d, 
No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxron Grunpy. Price 14d. 
igham). No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 144, 
No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berripce. Price 13d 
dredth). No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d, 
No. 8& “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 13d. 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 
No. 10. *O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A, “MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. Price 74d, 
en to the No. 11. % Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
d by the No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Situ, F,R.C.O, Price iid. 
Edition, No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcz H. Exy, B.A, Price 13d. 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce STEANE. Price 134, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d, 
No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Smiru, F.R.C.O. Price 2d 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuatt. Price 14d. 
No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berripcg, 2d, 
THOSE No. 19. **‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnron, 2d. 
vo. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Surry, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
No. 21. **The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer.. 1}d. 
No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayreicu Vicars. 1}d. 
TINA No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 
© musical No, 24. ‘Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Arrnur Berrivge. 2d. 
5s of tone No. 25. “Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By F. Minsuatt. 2d. 
, No. 26. **Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arrnur Berrivce, 2d, ft. 
No. 27. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrievp, Mus. Bac. 2d. 





No 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Steane. 2d. 

No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.” By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 3). “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrietv, Mus, Bac. 2d. P 
No. 31. Let the Righteous be Glad. Ry C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 32. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us By C. Darnton. 2d. 4 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal ” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, Ec. 
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“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Situ. 2d. 


** March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DaRNTON. 2d. 


Orchestral Parts on Hire. 


Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall C; t 
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Lonpon, E.C. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


rr EES 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-olass Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 











VESPER TUNE. 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 





A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E.. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


44, Fieet Sirret, Lonvon, E.C. 


H E L. E & Cc O., 
Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative: 

C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington, 

Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone, 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 

Dr. C, W. Pearce says: ‘I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more’ beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 








WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 
$0, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


CACANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY P, 
GREAT BRITAIN. upton’ 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD 8ECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, — 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Metablished &@ Years.) 











Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 








Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and 
sent fost free on applicatio 
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All people that on earth (Old Hundredth). 
No, 3— 
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In these Anthems the Hymn tune part is given to the 
Congregation, whilst the Anthem part is sustained by the 
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Edition, No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcz H. Exy, B.A. Price 134. 
No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce STEANE. Price 13d, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d. 
No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. SMITH, F.R.€.0, - Price 2d. 
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No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Onngregational Use.) By A. W. FrercHer.. 1}d. 
No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayreicu Vicars. 14d. 
TINA No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 
r musical No, 24. “Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Arrnur Berriver. 2d. 
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Professional otices. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios,-and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Koad, Harringay, N. 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
’ “Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 
finest basso-profundo voice among I:nglish vocalists. He was in 
excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deep’ with 
pea power. ss Lhe Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—“ St. Audries,” 
enfield, N. 








R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
ersonally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
RCHESTRATION, FORM and ANALYSIS, ACOUSTICS, etc., 
onc popes for Musical Examinations. Latest successes : MUS. 
BAC. LUNDON, Dec., 1897, L.R.A.M. (Pianoforte), 1898; F.R.C.O. 
and A.K.C.O., Jan., 1893; MUS. BAC. DURHAM FINAL and 
FIRST EXAMS., March and September, 1897, and all previous 
vears; A.R.C.M., 1807; FINAL and FIRST MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 
1897 and 1896; FINAL and FIRST MUS. BAC, CAMBRIDGE; 
MuS, BAC, DUBLIN; L.R.A.M. (Composition); L. Mus. and 
A. Mus. L.C.M,; Mus, Bac. and Mus, Doc., Toronto; L.T.C.L., 
A.T.C.L.,1897; Senior Local, R.A.M.and R.C.M., L.L.A. (Music) St. 
Andrews, 1897. Special and individual attention given to Corre- 
spondents. Upwards of 400 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSS. revised for publication. 
Analysis of classical works for Examinations.—Terms moderate, 
Address, 70, Parkhill Road, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus. L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of ‘The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence ” all Musical Exams, Examination pieces analyzed. MSS. 
yevised, 


R. T. J. MORGAN (Baritone)—Prize Winner 
(35-guinea Pianoforte) Music Trades’ Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, 1897. For Oratorios—‘“‘Elijah, ’ ‘St. Paul,” ““Messiah, ’ 
‘* Samson,” ‘Judas Maccabeeus,” ‘‘Creatien,” and others—Concerts, 
«tc.—a1, Guildford Road, 5.W. > 


Mss MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 

certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: ‘‘ Creation,” ‘ Elijah,” and 
“Stabat Mater” (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MNUSIG, 


IncorPoRATED 1892] Founded 1887. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 


[Limirep, 





PaTRON - > - - - - + = - His Grace the Duxe or Leeps 





Dr. F. J, Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Dept, 
G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 350 Provincial Centres in July, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successtui candidates without restriction to 
age. Latest date for receiving Entries, June rsth. In Scotland 
and Ireland the Summer Examinations are held in June, Latest 
date for Entries, May 15th, 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. 

_Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should ba 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (I.L.C.M.) 
will also take place in June and July. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Protessors at Moderate Fees, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 








TTRACTIVE MUSIC for Sunday School Anni- 

versaries. HYMNS, etc., for the Children. ANTHEMS 

for the Choir. HYMNS AND ANTHEMS for Children and Choir, 

Orchestral parts may be had.—H. Buckley, Cremona House, 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-l'rent. 





M-: J.. HERBERT WILLIAMS, _F.R.C.O., 
I L.R.A.M., gives Lessons on the Piano, Organ, and in 
Theory; and prepares personally or by correspondence. for 
Musical Exams. rgan Recitals at moderate terms.—Address, 
2s, Artesian Road, Bayswater, W. 


For CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all Geasona —The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 

Station Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA— 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & CQ. 


Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen Copies to 
the Composgr, ‘San Remo,” Bromley Kent, 











NEW TUNES (7) for School Festivals, by CALEB 

Simper, Cutnpert Harris, R. H. Wixson, etc. Mus c, 
7s. per 100; Words, as. per 100. Special title-page for quantities. 
Send stamp for sample to Sunday School Union, 1, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


EASTER ANTHEMS. 
HE IS RISEN. 


(PRIZE ANTHEM.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER, F.R.C.O. Price 13d. 


CHRIST IS RISEN. 


(PRIZE ANTHEM.) 
By JAMES LYON. Price 134. 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER IS 
SACRIFICED FOR US. 


(PRIZE ANTHEM.) 
By CHARLES DARNTON. 


‘ MUSIGAL JOURNAL ” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St, London, EC. 

















Price 2d, 





A BOOK FOR ALL THE CHURCHES, 
READY APRIL 20th. 


The ‘Bristol’ Chant, Service, 
and Anthem Book 


(IN CONNECTION WITH THE BRISTOL TUNE BOOK), 


1. The CHANT SECTION will contain 


The Psalms, and Fassages of Scripture Pointed fer 
Chanting ; with new and original Chants. 

Chants with varied Accompaniments tor Special Psalms. 

Chant Settings tor Special Occasions—Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, Holy Matrimony, Burial ot the Dead, 
Watch-night Services, Farewell Services, etc. 


2. The SERVICE SECTION will contain 


Lulius Kesponses. 

‘Lhe Lord's Prayer and Creeds, with varied Organ Accom- 
panimentis. 

The Canticles for Morning and Evening Prayer, set im 
Chant and Service Form, in graded difficulty. 

Vesper and Benediction Hymns, etc, 


8. The ANTHEM SECTION will contain 


About 22O Prize AND SPECIAL ANTHEMS, chiefly com- 
posed jor this work. 

Qs A new and special feature will be the Series of Hymn- 
Anthems, which are Musical Settings of well-known 
Hymns adapted to the a musical knowledge of 
cougregations, but simpler than the ordinary full Anthem, 


Music from the following Composers will appear in the work : 

Sir Frederick Bridge; Sir Arthur Sullivan; Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, LL.D., D.C.L.; Sir Joseph Barnby (the late); Dr. Chas, 
Steggall; Dr. Ebenezer Prout, Dr. Chas. H. Lloyd, M.A.; Dr. 
Chas. W. Pearce; Dr. Longhurst; Dr. Orlando Mansficld; Dr. 
Ferris Tozer; Samuel Reay, Esq. ; W. Clark Ainley, Esq., Mus. 
Bac.; Kev. L. J. ‘Y. Darwall, M.A.; Percy Jackman, ['sq.; 
Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Bac.; Kliiott Button, Esq. ; Reve 
O. R. Barnicott, LL.D.; A. Ernest Nichol, Esq., Mus. Bac.; I’. C. 
Maker, Ksq., and many others. 























Full information from the Publisher and Proprietor: 
W. GROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street, BRIE L 
gy” Each Section will be published separately, aud also * 1 





bined with other Sections. 
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Nonconformist Churches. 
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PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF YEA 
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Mur Competitions. 
THE Prize for the best Choral March has been 
awarded to 
Mr. Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O., 
87, Vandyke Street, 
Liverpool. 


Che Mert Competition. 

We offer a prize of one guinea for the best 
paper on “‘ What has Music done for Christianity ?” 

1. The paper must not exceed 2,000 words. 

2. MSS. must be sent to the Editor, at 20, 
Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, by April 3oth. 

3. Each MS. must be marked with a nom-de- 
plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of the 
writer. 

4. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 











A correspondent writes us as follows :—‘ Our 
supply’ for yesterday omitted to send mea list of 
ymns during the week, and as he arrived at the 
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chapel only two minutes before the time for com- 
mencing service, there was no time to select suit- 
able tunes. After the service had commenced, a 
deacon came up with the message that the preacher 


| wished one of the hymns altered, which was done. 
| On looking through the list, we found that the last 
| hymn was so little known, that it was absurd to 
| think of taking it, and the difficulty was how to 


communicate with our erratic preacher, he being at 


| one end of the building and the choir at the other. 


A deacon was persuaded to go up and suggest 
another hymn, which was adopted, and we thought 
our troubles were at an end ; but no! the preacher 
commented at such great length on the reading of 
the lessons that all but the first hymn were muti- 
lated, several verses being omitted from each, and 
a fitting climax was reached, when, at the close of 
the sermon, he announced that there was no time 
for the last hymn, and it was consequently omitted 
altogether, although the organist had concluded the 
offertory voluntary by playing the tune selected. 
At the evening service we were subjected to 


| somewhat similar treatment, the first half only of 


the opening hymn being taken, ‘At even, ere the 
sun was set.’ This broke the continuity, and 
indeed, completely spoilt a beautiful hymn. At 
the close of the service, owing to the preacher 
having appropriated so much of the time, the 
last hymn was taken after the benediction had 


; been pronounced, and while the people were taking 
| their seats for a prayer meeting which followed.” 
_ It is unfortunate that some ministers have but 


little idea of the proportion of things. If they 
know their sermon is to be long, the lessons and 
prayers ought to be short ; but how frequently it is 
that an extra long sermon is preceded by lengthy 
lessons. ‘To cut down the hymns is a great mis- 
take, for, in most churches at least, the singing is 


| the only chance the congregation have of taking 


an audible part in the service. 


More than once we have urged the Welsh Non- 
conformists in London to hold a service on St. 


| David’s Eve in one of the largest chapels, instead 


of taking part in the service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
We are glad that, very largely owing to the efforts 
of the Rev. T. Eynon Davies, of Beckenham—one 
of the best Welsh preachers in England—such a 
service has this year been held in the City Temple, 
and it was a huge success. For such staunch Non- 
conformists as Welshmen to attend an Episcopa- 
lian service in a cathedral was strange indeed, 
especially when prominent Welsh ministers were 
not invited to read the lessons even. No doubt 
the service will become an annual institution. 


Dr. Walford Davies, organist of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, has been appointed organist of the 
Temple Church, in succession to Dr. E. J. Hop- 
kins. To follow such a man as Dr. Hopkins is no 
easy matter; but Dr. Davies is a thorough 
musician, and as a composer especially has exhi- 
bited great talent. He is the son of the late choir- 
master of the Congregational Church, Oswestry, and 
it was while attending that church that his love of 
music first became apparent. 














































































JOassing IRQotes. 


My sympathies go out to the poor composer who com- 
plains in a contemporary that he can get neither courtesy 
nor coin from the music publishers, He sends in his 
manuscripts on approval; he has to wait weeks for a 
reply ; and if, aftera month or so, he ventures to remind 
the publishers that his work is still in their hands, he 
gets back his packet, ‘‘declined with thanks.” Nor is 
this all. Even when he has had a composition accepted, 
he cannot get paid for it until after its publication, which 
may mean any time from two months to two years or 
longer. I am afraid the complaint is but too well 
founded ; I am afraid, besides, that there is no remedy 
for it. Publishers, music and other, are, like editors, a 
law unto themselves. When it comes to unsolicited 
work, they are absolutely masters of the situation. You 
cannot even compel them to return your MSS. in case 
of non-acceptance, any more than a coal-agent could 
compel you to return a ton of coals which he had 
dumped down at your back door ‘on approval.” You 
must grin and bear it, and thank your stars if you get 
your MSS. back at all. With regard to payment for 
accepted work, music publishers only follow the 
ordinary rule adopted by magazine editors and others 
when they decline to pay until after publication. The 
plan is hard on the struggling composer and the author, 
no doubt. But really, after all, you can hardly expect 
music publishers to lock up their capital in MSS. which, 
for various reasons, they may be unable to use for a 
considerable time. If musical compositions were 
scarce, probably the publishers would be quite willing 
to pay for them promptly. As it is, composers, like 
authors, have no alternative but to conform to the 
established order of things. Nevertheless, as I have 
admitted, the established order of things is sufficiently 
trying. I have been waiting so long for the publication 
of a certain accepted article, pecuniarily valuable to me, 
that I have serious thoughts of putting it in my will. 
My great-grandchild may perhaps get the cheque if he 
lives long enough. 


Having danced thus far, let us call a change of tune. 
Why, I should like to know, do people compose at all ? 
In my opinion the time has come when some check 
ought to be put upon the flow of musical compositions. 
Of course, as Byron says, it is pleasant to see one’s 
name in print: ‘‘a book’s a book, although there’s 
nothing in’t.” But then, if nobody wants one’s book, 
one’s music, why should he spend time and effort in 
producing it? Musicians, too, are such an unpractical 
lot. I heard the other day of a Doctor of Music who 
had been calling upon the leading London music pub- 
lishers with a ‘Great Amen” in sixty real parts! Of 
course the publishers all said ‘‘ No, thank you,” and 
equally of course the composer will go home and bewail 
the misfortune which keeps his light under the bushel. 
If people w#// write music, let them write what is in 
demand. ls anything at all in demand? I doubt it. 
At any rate, as a reviewer who has now and again to 
wade through piles of new music, I cannot help 
wondering what becomes of all the stuff that is thus 
continually pouring from the press. What on earth do 
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all these composers write for? Surely they must know, 
to their cost, that their works don’t sell. Is there any 
honour and glory attached to contributing a printed 
signature to an untouched mound of musical drive] ? 
There ought certainly to be a bridle put upon the 


| composition mania, which sets in sometimes almost as 


soon as the pupil has had a first lesson in harmony, 
Music counters should be disembarrassed of this 
plethora of perplexing stuff, which serves no more than 
to deter the progress of buyers—that is, when it gets a 
holiday from the put-away shelf and is exposed for 
handling incidentally. 


I rather like that idea suggested by Dr. Gordon 
Stables in one of his recent health papers. The idea 
is that we should throw physic to the dogs and try to 
keep well upon ‘Tullochgorum” and “Ghillie 
Callum.” Of course that needs to be explained to the 
benighted Southron. Stables, you see, is a Scot. 
Well, what it means is this—that we are to take to the 
Scotch reel and the Strathspey as being, scientifically 
and physiologically, the most perfect of all forms of 
exercise, Clearly Dr. Stables wants to give a fillip to 
the Scotch piper and those nondescript tunes of his 
which, according to the author of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” 
are in all the keys at the same time. He tells us in 
an apologetic kind of way that he would recommend 
English dances only that there are no English dances 
torecommend. That is a pity, for the misfortune of 
the Scotch dance tune is that, like eternity, it knows 
no end, But perhaps that is really where its medicinal 
virtue comes in. You remember how we got the name 
“ Tarantella” to describe a musical composition of a 
particular form and character. In some countries 
people who have been bitten by the tarantula—a 
poisonous spider—must either dance themselves to 
exhaustion or die. Now, if you were dancing a reel, 
you would never think of giving up so long as the 


' music continued; and as the music, like Tennyson's 


brook, can go on for ever, why it follows that you must 
dance yourself wel! or dance yourself dead. It seems 
What a 


shaking up you would give that notoriously misnamed 


| organ by an hour or two of the Highland fling ! 


I have always had the impression, obtained I know 


' not how, that the late Dean Stanley was intensely 


unmusical, Perhaps | had read that he had no ear for 
music, and, of course, an ear for music is a very 
different thing from a taste for music. Coleridge 
pointed out that long ago, calling himself as an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the remark. He said he had no ear 
whatever. He could not sing an air to save his life; 
but he had the keenest delight in music, and could 
detect good music from bad—so he declared. ‘“‘ Naldi, 
a good fellow [who was Naldi?] remarked to me once 
at a concert that I did not seem much interested with 
a piece of Rossini’s which had just been performed. 
I said it sounded to me like nonsense verses. But ! 
could scarcely contain myself when a _ thing of 
Beethoven’s followed.” So Coleridge. But what 
about Dean Stanley ? Well, I mentioned him because of 
an anecdote which I have found in Max Miller's recent 
reminiscences. Stanley, it seems, was very fond of 
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Jenny Lind, but when she stayed at his father’s palace 
at Norwich he always left the room when she sang. 
One evening Jenny Lind had been singing “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Stanley, as usual, had left 
the room, but he came back after the music was over, 
and went shyly up to Jenny Lind. ‘“ You know,” he 
said, ‘I dislike music; I don’t know what people 
mean by admiring it. I am very stupid, tone-deaf, as 
others are colour-blind, But,” he said, with some 
warmth, “ to-night, when from a distance I heard you 
singing that song, I had an inkling of what people 
mean by music. Something came over me which I 
had never felt before ; or, yes, I had felt it once before 
in my life.” Jenny Lind was all attention. ‘Some 
years ago,” he continued, “I was at Vienna, and one 
evening there was a tattoo before the palace performed 
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by four hundred drummers. I felt shaken, and 
to-night, whilst listening to your singing, the same 
feeling came over me. I felt deeply moved.” ‘ Dear 
man,” she added, “I know he meant it, and a more 
honest compliment I never received in all my life.” 
Somebody should have tried Stanley with a Berlioz or 
Wagner score, or perhaps with a band of trombones! 


Mr. Sims Reeves is not delighted with the latter-day 
vocalist. He shouts too much. Take a great singer 
like Rubini. He was refined and never shouted. 
You did not see, when he sang, the muscles of his 
throat all strained, as if they would burst or break. 
Of tenor singers to-day, Jean ce Reszke is a great 
singer and a great actor—in fact a great artist-—but he 
isnot a pure tenor, At first he came out as a baritone 
and has practically made his voice into a tenor, and 
every now and then, when listening to him, you feel 
uncomfortable, and you wonder how he will get over 
the difficulty of changing from one to the other. Such 
is the opinion of Mr. Sims Reeves. The eminent tenor 
has evidently turned pessimist, for who but a pessimist 
would assert that the public are best pleased with 
people who ‘shout like blazes and make the greatest 
noise possible ” ? J. CurHBerT HApDDEN. 





Che Mrganist and the Sermon. 


Our organist, Mr. Dalrymple Stacey, is a talented, 
handsome young man, thoroughly educated in his 
profession, and an accomplished performer and com- 
poser, He is ‘au fait” in all matters of society and 
is a general favourite with the young people. 
There are those who have thought him almost too 
highly educated in musical matters for plain church 
uses, since he positively refuses to play those Sun- 
day-school and Gospel hymns that are not composed 
according to his ideas of musical excellence. But 
that is not the point in question just now. 

Mr. Dalrymple Stacey has a habit of leaving the 
choir loft and betaking himself to the ante-room 
as soon as the minister rises to announce his text. 
He remains outside until the sermon is concluded, 
ascertaining that time through the keyhole, we 





suppose. Sometimes the tenor goes out also, 
returning with the organist. During the five years 
of his connection with us, Mr. Stacey has not 
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listened to a half-dozen sermons, in our church at 
least. 

We have a minister whose discourses are greatly 
enjoyed by the congregation and attract many 
strangers. He is highly esteemed in the clerical 
world, and has intellectual powers far beyond the 
average. He is invariably courteous to the organist, 
and never leaves the pulpit when the organ is 
played, but listens with an interest which invites 
imitation. Nor has he ever entered a complaint 
against young Stacey for his lack of good breeding 
and consideration for his prominent position before 
the congregation. 

Every Sunday the young man virtually says, as 
he leaves the choir loft before the commencement 
of the sermon: “ My dear people, | have furnished 
the only portion of the church service which seems 
to me worth listening to. When my next number 
is announced [| will return.” 

Our Deacon Lothrop once remonstrated with 
Mr. Stacey on his apparent contempt for the 
service, other than musical, and received a civil 
reply, the substance of which was, that, having 
spent many years in musical study abroad, he, 
Mr. Dalrymple Stacey, had rather outgrown that 
sort of thing—meaning Christianity, and finding 
little to interest him in the preaching of orthodox 
ministers, he chose to withdraw from the choir 
when he was not needed there. 

Very many of our older members object to 
young Stacey’s conduct, and declare that fewer 
accomplishments and more grace would suit them 
better. But, as 1 have said, the young people of 
the congregation are devoted to the organist, and 
protest that only old fogies would find fault with 
him for dissenting from their own opinions. And, 
ot course, we must not offend the young people. 

It seems very evident, however, that the next 
musical committee will have to consider some 
questions like the following: Is organ music any 
part of the worship of the sanctuary, and, if so, 
is it the most important part? If organ music 
contains the elements of worship does it matter 
whether the person who furnishes that music is or 
is not in his heart a true worshipper of God? Are 
any rules of courtesy, beyond those directly con- 
nected with his profession, binding on a man 
outside the church who has been paid to come in 
and play the organ for church services? If Mr. 
Dalrymple Stacey can learn nothing from the 
minister's sermons is he or is he not bound to 
listen to them? And is a man who calls himself 
a gentleman excusable for deliberately turning his 
back and leaving the house when his position as 
leader of public exercises is about to be filled by 
another leader? And as to the young people, 
whose opinions, in our church at least, are very 
decided even if not always sound, the question as 
to how far their wishes should be consulted, and 
how far the wishes of their elders, when the two 
are not the same, is one which no single musical 
or other committee can be expected to wrestle with 
successfully.— Boston Congregationalist. 
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Music at Dalston FJunition Baptist 
Church. 


Lovers of the beautiful in nature and art would 
not readily enthuse with religious emotion at the 
approach to this church, which is situated within a 
stone’s throw of that great centre of North London 
railway travellers which has given the sanctuary 
its name, and is almost hidden in a nest of back 
streets and London smoke. ‘The environment is 
anything but conducive to feelings appropriate to 
acts of worship. Nevertheless, here stands one of 
the largest Baptist churches in the Metropolis, 
though, perhaps, no other has a worse situation. 
Once inside, however, the scene is changed, for 
here are assembled on a Sunday morning a thousand 
worshippers, and in the evening this number is 
exceeded by another three hundred, three-fifths of 
whom are said to be young peop'e under twenty- 
five years of age. Probably in no other building 
of its size in London can such a crowd be packed, 
the pews being exceedingly close together and a 
huge gallery surrounding the four walls, forming a 
‘‘ Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle” on a small scale. 
Opened in 1871, the church has taken a pro- 
minent part in the Nonconformist life of North 
Londen since that time, though it may safely be 
said that at no period of its existence has there 
been more activity than during the past two.and-a- 
half years, under the pastorate of the Rev. R. O. 
Johns. Prior to this, musical matters were at a 
very low ebb indeed, and the introduction of a 
“new tune” was looked upon as almost a sinful 
matter. ‘The present pastor is doing his be-t to 
turn the tide, and the warmth and fire of his 
musical Welsh enthusiasm is steadily yet surely 
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taking effect. A notable sign of progression took 
place in December last, when a wheezy old box of 
whistles gave place to a capital new two manual 


_ organ, containing about twenty stops, which was 


| Mr. Fountain Meen. 





ees 





built by Henry Speechly and Son, and opened by 
Before Mr. Johns came on 
the scene such a thing as a choir was unknown, so 
with the aid of Mr. Edgar Turner (whose portrait we 
give) he speedily set to work, with the result that 
some thirty-five or forty choristers were soon 
located in the gallery at the back of the pulpit, 
The majority of these appear to be sopranos so 
far, a fact which Mr. Johns deplores as well as 
ourselves ; indeed, he says “ that is the great fault 
of our singing generally, it is all ‘air.’” We must 
not, however, be unfair to some six or eight tenors 
and basses in the choir, who do their best to back 
up the ladies, but the male element, or, more 
correctly speaking, the “ parts,” were sadly lacking 
in the bright and vigorous singing which we heard 
in the church on the first Sunday morning in 


| March. 


The service was cheerful and telling from 
beginning to end, and there was no mistake about 
the congregation singing out well; no sooner were 
they on their feet than away went the hymns with 
a rhythmic swing which made one’s heart rejoice— 
everybody joined in. Standing in the centre of 
the congregation one could not fail to be much 
impressed with the heartiness of the hymn-singing 
generally, though the practised ear could detect the 
one or two here and there who seemed to have 
ideas of their own as to who should s¢ar¢ and who 
should finish each verse. Their efforts, however, 
did not materially affect the sway of the crowd, 
but it would be just as well were these few to join 
in the general flow of the tune, and take their lead 


| from the organ and choir. 


It was pleasing to learn from the organist and 
choirmaster (Mr. Turner) that the hymns and tunes 
(which seemed well suited to each other) are 
usually selected by the pastor and himself in con- 
ference, for Mr. Johns, being a Welshman, has a 
fastidious ear in the matter of setting tunes to 
hymns, It is his custom sometimes to stop the 
congregation in the middle of a hymn, and point 
out some fine thought in the next verse, asking for 
a rendering in accordance therewith. So the sing- 
ing at Dalston, though purely congregational, is of 
an intelligent, enthusiastic kind. A special point 
in the service which ministerial readers will forgive 
us for laying particular stress on was the drief 
prayers of the pastor. Even the “long” prayer 
was a shor¢ one; it just expressed a few heart-felt 
needs in pointed and eloquent appeal. In the 
matter of length of sermon too many ministers 
might advantageously take a leaf out of Mr. Johns’ 
book. We give way to no one in appreciating 4 
really good striking discourse, but how many there 
are which would be far more telling if reduced to 
half the length. 

In the conduct of his services Mr. Johns is 
evidently anxious to keep abreast of the times, 
which no doubt accounts in no small measure for 
the crowds of youthful members in his congrega 
tions. But that there is room for some develop: 
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ment he would, we are sure, be the first to ack- 
nowledge, and with such musical ideas as he 
possesses, coupled with a new organ, it may be 
safely presumed that there will be considerable 
going a-head at no very distant date. Speaking of 
the organ the pastor regrets that lack of space pre- 
vented them from having a larger one, owing to a 
full and crowded chapel, which, he says, has its dis- 
advantages as well as a comparatively empty one. 
At present no chants or anthems are sung in the 
church, but Mr. Johns believes that every congre- 
gation ought to have a chant in each service, 
because it familiarizes people with the Scripture, 
and saturates them with the Psalms. But he says 


. the Baptist Churches that chant, do so execrably, 


almost without exception, and he would rather 
stick to hymns than have bad chanting. Good 
chanting, in his opinion, is the best form of the 
service of praise; poor chanting the very worst. 
Further he says, “ It will take the Baptists a genera- 
tion of training before they will be able to chant 
properly.” Mr. Johns also thinks that the Te 
Deum ought to be sung once a Sunday alter- 
nately morning and evening in every congregation 
throughout the land. It is, he observes, the 
finest outburst of praise in the hymnology of 
the Church, and he hopes to make it a regular 
feature of the service at Dalston, when “all things 
are ready.” As to anthems he feels much the 
same. ‘‘The best anthem singing I have ever 
heard in a Nonconformist Church,” he says, ‘ was 
at Lake Road Chapel, Portsmouth. When it can 
be done like ¢ha¢ it is most delightful and helpful. 
All too frequently it is a fiasco, in which a handful 
of singers sing not to the glory of God, but to the 
advertisement of self.” 

Let this musical pastor further speak to our readers 
in his own words which he sends to us as follows : 
“The Baptists will not be able to make much 
headway until they have a hymn-book after the 
fashion of the Congregational Church Hymnal. 
Arrangements are being made by the Baptist Union 
‘for the publication of such a book. Then we hope 
the Baptists will pick up a little in the musical part 
of the service. Nothing should be done in a ser- 
vice as a performance. ‘That applies to choir, 
organist, and preacher. Hymn singing should be 
congregational, chanting should be congregational, 
the anthem the same. The only exception I should 
allow would be a simple solo—a hymn tenderly 
sung, for example, by a genuine Christian man or 
woman occasionally, and now and then an anthem 
by the choir a little more elaborate. But all fer- 
jormance must be kept out. One of the most 
beautiful musical items of a service, I think, is the 
Lord’s Prayer gently sung after the long prayer. 
That will have a two-fold effect for good. It will 
lead the minister to curtail his prayer, and it will 
pick up the attention of the people if it has begun 
to flag. Once a month the ten commandments 
might be read as one of the lessons and the 
tesponses made by the people. I have preached 
at one church where that was done most effectively. 
The devotional part of our services will never be 
complete until our pews are so arranged that 
people can kneel freely and conveniently. There 
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need never be a divorce in the musical part of our 
services between art and /eart, therefore move 
quietly on in the development of our services, not 
letting the Aeart outstrip art lest we offend the 
artistic, and drive them outside our churches; not 
letting art outstrip heart lest we grieve the spiritually 
minded, and leave the services in the hands of 
those who ‘ display to congregations wide, devotions 
every grace except the heart.’ Art and heart— 
— God hath joined, let no man put asun- 
er.’ 

“* Strength and beauty are in His sanctuary.’ 

“*God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’” 

All this is good sound teaching which we heartily 
endorse, and it is a genuine pleasure to us to send 
it forth, coming as it does direct from a Baptist 
minister. We sincerely hope that Mr. Johns’ 
words thus made known will have the effect of 
very materially improving the musical worship not 
only at his own church, but also in many other of 
the Free Churches throughout the land. 

A good deal of kindly reference should be made 
to Mr. Edgar Turner, who has charge of the 
musical arrangements of the church. At the age 
of twelve he learnt to sing from Mr. Proudman by 
joining a class to which he subscribed the munifi- 
cent sum of one penny per week. He appears to 
have had a quick ear for music, and claims to have 
taught himself to play the organ, which he manages 
with apparent ease, and an amount of proficiency 
equal to the occasion. But above all this he seems 
filled with an exemplary amount of enthusiasm in 
all the good work connected with the church, and 
most of his evenings seem to be spent in this way. 
As musical culture advances at Dalston, he may 
have to hand over some of his work to others, for 
doubtless the music will call for more attention than 
he can now give. He uses the Tonic Sol-fa method 
entirely, and but for this system, it is more than 
probable he would not have attained his present 
appointment. He has a small cantata, The Prince 
of Peace, now in practice with the choir, and hopes 
to render it in the church shortly. 

Under the guidance of such a musical minister as 
Mr. Johns, we hope that ere long a musical ser- 
vice after his own ideas will be inaugurated, and 
that it may be the means of bringing joy and glad- 
ness to the hearts of the many thousands of both 
young and old who attend his most able ministry. 


WELSH SERVICE AT THE CITY TEMPLE. 
A VERY interesting and successful Welsh Service was 
held in the City Temple on St. David’s Eve, which was 
attended by many of the Welsh M.P.’s. The building 
was crowded, many hundreds being turned away from 
the doors. Mr. Bryceson Treharne—a rising young 
Welsh organist—presided at the organ, and played 
several pieces before the service commenced. The 
immense congregation, having sung the Welsh hymn, 
‘Lo, we have found the Messias,” to the stirring tune 
of ‘‘Groswen,” the Rev. J. Ossian Davies read Isaiah lii. 
Then the hymn “ Yr Hwn sy’n gyrru’r mellt i hedeg ” 
was sung to the tune “ Tanymarian,” after which the 
Rev. J. Cadvan Davies offered prayer. Miss Gertrude 
Hughes sweetly rendered the well-known Welsh hymn, 
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“© frynian Caersalem ceir gweled.” The Rev. E, T. 
Jones, Llwynpia, South Wales, preached on the subject 
of ‘“ Patriotism,” basing his discourse on Romans ix., 
1-3. The next hymn sung was “ Yma’n griddfan ar y 
llawr ” to the tune “ Aberystwyth,” after which the Rev. 
J. Williams, Prince’s Road, Liverpool, preached a 
sermon based on Psalm civ. 24, ‘‘ Let the sinners be 
consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no 
more.” This discourse made a great impression upon 
the vast assembly. The offering having been taken, 
the choir of a thousand strong sang the anthem, ‘‘ As 
for man, his days are as grass,” and the congregation 
having sung the old familiar hymn, ‘To us from the 
desert ascending,” to the tune “ Crugybar,” Dr. Owen 
Evans offered the concluding prayer and benediction. 


CUbat England Dwes to Moncon- 
formitp aBusicallp. 


Upon the ears of many of our readers the title of this 
article must fall with a very unfamiliar sound. Too 
refined to allude to us as “ babblers,” too interested to 
regard us as merely “setters forth of strange gods,” 
we believe their first feelings would be those of 
curiosity to know ‘what these things mean” and 
“what this new doctrine is.” Should our supposition 
be correct, such feelings call for every consideration. 
For they would seem to imply a misconception of the 
facts of the musical history of this country in general— 
and of its Free Churches in particular—so serious as 
to stir within him the heart of any man who has given 
to these subjects the study and attention they so justly 
deserve, At the same time we cannot be altogether 
surprised at this misconception when we remember 
that the histories of England’s music, like the histories 
of her greatest political and religious movements, have 
been written for the most part by Tories and adherents 
of the Established Church ; and Free Church history, 
alas! too often ignores music altogether, or dismisses 
it with a passing reference, But the prevalence of 
truth is proverbial; and so, with a boidness propor- 
tionate to the importance of our subject, we stoutly 
maintain that in the highways (as well as in the bye 
ways) of musical and of Free Church history, there is 
sufficient evidence of England’s indebtedness to Non- 
conformity musically to ‘strengthen the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees” of the meanest Non- 
conformist musician, and to render ignorance of the 
influence of the Free Churches upon the musical life of 
this country a sign of an incomplete acquaintance with 
the great artistic and religious movements of the last 
three centuries. 

Although both Congregationalists and Baptists 
existed in England during the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it was not until the time of Crom- 
well that either denomination succeeded in making its 
influence felt in the political and ecclesiastical councils 
of the nation. For the early Puritans were not Non- 
conformists. They endeavoured to reform the State 


Church from within, and ‘‘took pains to let it be 
known that they had as little sympathy with the 
‘schism’ of the Brownists (as the Congregationalists 
were then called) as they had with the ‘heresy’ of the 
Indeed, it was not until the year 1662, 


Anabaptists.” 


| 











when two thousand Puritan clergymen vacated their 
livings rather than submit to the notorious Act of 
Uniformity, that the Nonconformists and Puritans 
became practically one. Nor were the Presbyterians 
Nonconformists. On the contrary, their efforts were 
directed towards the imposition upon the nation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant instead of the Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles. Thus “ presbyter” 
was only “old priest writ large.” The Baptists, how- 
ever, like the Quakers, were anti-State churchmen 
from the beginning, and have been described as “ the 
proto-evangelists of the voluntary principle.” 

Bearing these facts in mind we need make no 
apology for the “ordinance” of 1644, which decreed 
the demolition and defacement of the organs “in all 
churches and chapells.” It is highly probable that the 
Presbyterian dislike to the “kist o’ whistles” was the 
motive power of this decree. Nor should too much 
credence be placed in the tales of Tory historians as to 
the manner in which this decree was carried out. The 
Ironsides of Oliver Cromwell were too sober and God- 
fearing a set of men to “break down the organs and 
pawn the pipes at severall ale-houses for pots of ale.” 
These excesses were, more probably, the work of that 
human scum and wreckage which always hangs about 
the rear of a military force. And even if they were 
the work of Nonconformists, we can hardly wonder at 
it. In the early ages of the Church, St. Jerome de- 
clared that a Christian maiden should not know what 
a flute or a lyre was, on account of the use of these 
instruments in the detested pagan festivals. And if, 
for our Free Church principles, we had been tortured 
in the Star Chamber, consigned to the hells of New- 
gate or the Tower, and seen our dearest friends expire 
on the Tyburn gallows, might we not have deemed 
that we were doing God service by destroying every- 
thing which might remind us of the ecclesiastical 
tyranny to which we had been subjected? Hatred of 
the king of instruments is by no means a peculiarity 
of the Nonconformist conscience. Only quite recentlya 
Low Church clergyman was asked to preach a sermon 
at the opening of a new organ. This, however, he 
refused to do, declaring that the only text he could 
conscientiously take for such an occasion would be the 
Prayer Book version of Psalm cxxxvii. 7, ‘‘ Down with 
it, down with it, even to the ground.” 

But all the organs in English churches were not 
destroyed by the “ordinance” of 1644. The organ of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, was, by Cromwell's order, 
“removed to Hampton Court, and frequently played 
upon to Cromwell's great content.” The Protector 
also engaged Kingston, at a salary of £100 per annum, 
to be his private organist. Kingston often gave con- 
certs in Cromwell's house, and taught his daughters 
music. On festive occasions during the Protectorate 
music was always in evidence, Cromwell considering 
music and dancing to be “very good diversions.” Even 
at his funeral there was music by a choir consisting of 
“two lads brought up to music” and eight singing 
men, as Mr. Joseph Bennett says, ‘A notable body of 
artists for those times.” 

Here then we have some evidence of the first musical 
benefit which Nonconformity has bestowed upon this 
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circle at a time when Presbyterianism, Puritanism, 
and fanaticism had practically banished it from the 
Church. And if further evidence be needed we have 
it in the character of the Parliamentary leader, Colonel 
Hutchinson, described by his wife as a man who 
“could dance admirably well, had great love to music, 
and often diverted himself with a viol, on which he 
played masterly,” possessing also “an exact ear and 
judgment in other music,” Yet this man was a Bap- 
tist. Milton’s fondness for music we all know, not 
only from his sonnet to the eminent musician, Harry 
Lawes, and from his poems, “ At a Solemn Music,” and 
“T] Penseroso,” but also from his allusion to music in 
his tractate on education as one of the subjects to be 
studied by English youth “both with profit and 
delight.” 

The second benefit which we claim to have been 
bestowed upon English music through the acquiescence 
of Nonconformity is of a very startling character, so 
much so that it requires to be supported by the highest 
authority. We will, therefore, quote from a paper 
upon ‘‘ The Lyrical Drama,” read by the late Professor 
Sir George Mactarren before the Musical Association. 
Says the illustrious English musician, “It is a remark- 
able and an important fact that the first opera in Eng- 
land was represented in the time of the Common- 
wealth, in 1656, by the express license of Cromwell, 
granted to Sir William Davenant, for performance in 
Rutland House, Aldersgate, of an opera in five acts, 
called the ‘Siege of Rhodes.’ The libretto of this is 
extant, but unluckily none of the music.” But, as if 
not satisfied with this surprising statement, Sir George 
goes on to speak of further musical indebtedness to 
the days of the Commonwealth, viz, that “in the 
principal character, the first female performer that 
was ever heard upon the English stage sustained a 
part—Mrs, Coleman, the wife of Dr. Coleman, who 
composed the music of one of the acts.” Thus, says 
Sir George, ‘‘from the Puritan time in England dates 
the opening of the English opera, and that very im- 
portant introduction into musical performances, the 
beautiful sound of the female voice.” 

After the Restoration the iniquitous legislation of 
the Episcopalian and Tory parties (as embodied in the 
Corporation Act, the Conventicle Act, the Five Mile 
Act, and the Test Act) prevented any musical develop- 
ments amongst Nonconformists. Liable to arrest at 
any moment, they met by stealth, and avoided any 
sounds calculated to give informers reason to suspect 
the existence of an unlawful assembly. At the same 
time the exclusion of Free Churchmen from all public 
offices and from the universities, the death of the old 
leaders such as Owen and Howe, together with the 
narrowness of the then rising ministers, lowered the 
intellectual status of Nonconformity and made it un- 
popular with all classes of society. ‘Of Christian 
Song, as an art, they knew little or nothing,” says 
Skeats in his “ History of the Free Churches.” “ They 
did sing, but only a rough and uncouth doggerel.” But 
in the midst of this political, intellectual, and artistic 
darkness there arose a burning and a shining light, a 
man through whose labours Nonconformity was able 
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country, viz., that it kept music alive in the social | to confer upon the worship music of this country one 


of the greatest benefits it has ever received. “On 
the day of the death of William III., Isaac Watts, 
then only twenty-seven years of age, was chosen to 
fill the pulpit of Mark Lane Chapel, London,” formerly 
occupied by John Owen, the great apologist of Con- 
gregationalism, Five years later (1707) Watts pub- 
lished his first collection of hymns, some of which 
had been already sung in his father’s church at South- 
ampton. His Psalms followed in 1719. Thus it is to 
Nonconformity that the English Church is indebted 
for her marvellous hymnology, which has been the 
direct source of inspiration for her finest hymn tunes, 
The State Church clung to the “ dry psalter” of Tate 
and Brady until within the last fifty years, but to the 
early Nonconformists such as Watts and Doddridge 
belongs the credit of being the pioneers of English 
hymnology. 

The new hymns, however, were ultimately found to 
require special tunes. The poetical flights of Watts, and, 
in after years, of Wesley, could not be restricted to the 
metres of the old church tunes of Reformation times. 
Thus it came to pass that England became still further 
indebted to Nonconformity musically; for Nonconfor- 
mist musicians contributed some of the finest of our 
older hymn tunes. Among these was the immortal 
Miles Lane, written by William Shrubsole, a chorister 
of Canterbury Cathedral, who, in 1783, was dismissed 
from his post as organist of Bangor Cathedral for 
“frequenting conventicles.” He became organist of 
Spa Fields Chapel in 1784, died in 1806, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, where a monument, erected 
through the exertions of Mr. F. G. Edwards, the editor 
of the Musical Times, marks his grave. Another com- 
poser was Isaac Smith, some time clerk of Ayliffe Street 
Meeting House, London, who died about 1800, and 
is best known to us as the composer of Adridge and 
Trish. But it was not until the latter half of this cen- 
tury that Nonconformist churches in the provinces 
were able to secure professional leadership for their 
service of praise. Consequently the direction of the 
psalmody devolved upon amateurs, many of them in 
comparatively humble life. What these untrained 
musicians did, however, is something marvellous. In 
addition to the large numbers of young people who 
studied musical notation and obtained an elementary 
knowledge of a stringed or wind instrument sufficient 
to enable them to take part in psalmody and anthems, 
there were others who aspired to be composers, and, 
spite of their want of training, they produced tunes 
well up to the average standard of their day. Among 
these, honourable mention should be made of George 
Gay, the Wiltshire stonemason, organist of the Con- 
gregational Ch:pel at Corsham, about 1830, who, not 
content with building a meeting-house in addition to 
Melksham Bridge, constructed organs, wrote poetry, 
and attempted hymn tunes and anthems, one of the 
former being in eight real parts. Such men put to 
shame the young people of to-day whose advantages 
are so numerous. 

Our next claim for Nonconformity is that we are in- 
debted to it for some of the finest collections of hymn 
tunes which have appeared in this country. First 
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among these as regards date of publication is Dr. Rip- 
pon’s ‘Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” which, 
first published in 1795, reached its thirteenth edition 
in 1820. Dr. Rippon was one of the leading Baptist 
ministers of his day, an effective prose writer and 
poet, and the composer of an oratorio. After Rippon’s 
tunes came Benjamin Jacob's “ National Psalmody” 
and “Surrey Chapel Music.” Of Surrey Chapel we 
shall have something more to say presently. A large 
number of works were edited by amateur musicians, 
and among these mention must be made of Hawkes’s 
Tunes, a collection of tunes by amateur composers, 
mostly resident in the West of England, compiled by 
Thomas Hawkes, a land surveyor of Williton, Somerset, 
and edited by the George Gay before mentioned. This 
work cost its proprietor over £500. In later times we 
have the Union Tune Book, Dr. Allon’s Congrega- 
tional Psalmist, Tunes to Wesley’s Hymns (edited by 
Cooper and Hopkins), The Bristol Tune Book, Church 
Praise, and the Congregational Church Hymnal. Truly 
a goodly list, but not more than a quarter of those 
which might be named. 

But if we are indebted to Nonconformity for the pro- 
gress of Psalmody, we are equally beholden to it for the 
popularization of instrumental music. For it must not 
be forgotten that the establishment (if not the inaugura- 
tion) of organ recitals in this country, together with 
the first presentation of Bach’s organ works to an 
English audience, was largely the work of a Nonconfor- 
mist organist whose performances were, perhaps, the 
most popular and the best attended of any given during 
the present century. In 1794, when Rowland Hill was 
crowding Surrey Chapel with the largest Nonconformist 
congregation in the United Kingdom, Benjamin Jacob, 
a pupil of Shrubsole, and a musician who had already 
held many prominent Nonconformist appointments, 
was appointed organist of that historical place of wor- 
ship. Here, in 1808, Jacob began a series of organ 
recitals which commenced at eleven inthe morning and 
lasted for four hours. In these he was assisted by Dr. 
Crotch and, more especially, by Samuel Wesley, the 
son of Charles Wesley, the poet, and father of Dr. 
Sebastian Wesley, the celebrated cathedral organist 
and composer. At these recitals the works of the 
immortal Bach were heard for the first time in 
England, and with reference to them a remarkable 
series of letters was written by Wesley to Jacob, in 
one of which Wesley speaks of being grateful to Row- 
land Hill for thinking him worthy to be joint organist 
with Jacob. The work done by the latter in populariz- 
ing the works of Bach, and the readiness with which 
Rowland Hill and his people entered into Jacob’s plans, 
are facts which in themselves are quite sufficient to 
place all patriotic English organists under the deepest 
obligations to Nonconformity. 

And in addition to organ music and organ recitals, 
Englishmen are indebted to Free Church generosity 
and enterprise for some of the finest organs in Great 
Britain. That at Surrey Chapel was, in the days of 
Benjamin Jacob, the second in the country; and we 
have only to refer to the specifications of representative 
Nonconformist organs, to be found in the pages of 
THE NONCONFORMIST MusICAL JOURNAL, to see what 
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the Free Churches are doing in this direction to-day, 

Nor are we indebted to Nonconformity for material 
alone. The Free Churches have provided men, for to 
the names of Shrubsole, Smith, Rippon, and Jacob, 
already mentioned, we can add those of Berridge, 
Booth, Briant, Coward, Darnton, Edwards, Min- 
shall, Meen, and Palmer, as being the names of 
organists, choirmasters, teachers, or composers of 
recognized ability. And these names are but a 
mere fraction of those which might be named 
in this connection. Then, as editors, we have 
Mr. Josiah Booth, the editor of the Congrega- 
tional Church Hymnal and the chant, avthem, and 
service section of the Bristol Tune Book; Mr. F. G. 
Edwards, the editor of Church Praise, now also editor 
of the Musical Times; Mr. Minshall, the editor of Tur 
NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, and Mr, J. 
Spencer Curwen, the editor of the Musical Herald. 
Thus three important musical papers are at present 
edited by Nonconformists. Lastly, as theorists, we 
have Ebenezer Prout, professor of music in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the late Mr. Banister, who up to 
the time of his death was the deacon of a Baptist 
church, and an occasional local preacher. Nor should 
we forget that the founder of that sublimely simple 
system of sight-singing, the Tonic Sol-Fa, was a deeply 
beloved and highly respected Congregational minister, 
the Rev. John Curwen. 

Lastly, there is that particular possession of the 
Nonconformist churches, the mixed choir, for the 
preservation of which Nonconformity,can justly claim 
the credit. High Anglicans may divide the sexes and 
insult the dignity of woman by refusing her admittance 
into their choir stalls, but the Free Churches stand for 
liberty and equality, and they are too chivalrous— 
because too deeply Christian—to exclude women from 
their choirs, and too artistic to ignore so beautiful a 
musical effect as that produced by the female voice. 

And, lastly, if congregational singing is to be 
regarded as a musical desideratum, then great indeed 
are the obligations of the Christian churches to their 
Nonconformist brethren. For the gospel of congre- 
gational singing was preached by Ainsworth and 
Robinson, the fathers of Congregationalism ; was 
encouraged by Baxter the Presbyterian, by Keach the 
Baptist, and even by Fox, the Quaker; while the 
labours of Watts, Wesley, Rippon, Jacob, Waite, 
Burder, Allon, Curwen, Feaston, Minshall, and others, 
have all tended towards the promotion of the same 
object. 

Indeed, so much may be said about the musical in- 
debtedness of England: to Nonconformity that this 
paper could easily be enlarged into a lecture. But 
sufficient has been set forth to show that none of us 
who are desirous of maintaining or acquiring 4 
reputation for knowledge of musical history, dare 
assert that Nonconformity has had no part or lot what- 
ever in building up the musical life of the nation. Nor 
dare we fail to show, if called upon to do so, in what 
direction this assistance has been rendered. And 
those of us who are Free Churchmen, as we claim for 
our Nonconformity the preservation of chamber music, 
the permittance of the first English opera, and of the 
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introduction of the female voice upon the stage and in 
the concert room, the origin and growth of English 
hymnology, the production of some of our best old and 
modern hymn tunes, the institution of the organ 
recital, the introduction of the works of Bach into this 
country, the publication of the best hymnals of the 
century, the production of an enormous number of 
teachers, performers, composers, editors, and theorists, 
the foundation ot the Tonic Sol-Fa system, the preser- 
vation of mixed choirs and the promotion of congre- 
gational singing—we who claim all this, instead of 
being weak-kneed should be stout-hearted, and instead 
of being unobtrusive should be in danger of being 
self-assertive. But we must not forget that if we 
have great privileges and a noble history we have 
great responsibilities. We dare not stand still, we 
must go forward, as old John Robinson, the leader of 
the Pilgrim Fathers put it, “further than the instru- 
ments of our reformation,” being “verily persuaded ” 
that there are heights of musical progress to which we 
have not yet soared, and depths which up to the 
present are altogether unsounded. SEBASTIAN. 


Mur Contemporaries. 


THE Musical Herald prints the Bishop of London’s 
address on Music in Public Worship, delivered at the 
annual festival of the London Church Choir Associa- 
tion. The Bishop has no such ridiculous notion of the 
killing power oft good music in the churches as that 
entertained by the Rev. S. Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick, 
as we saw from our last issue, thinks there is no surer 
way of emptying a chapel than by allowing a musical 
enthusiast to have a free hand. In the Bishop’s view, 
praise is the most prominent part of public worship. 
Music, he says rightly, is the most sublime of all the 
arts, It has a power of expression which is peculiarly 
its own, and which goes beyond that of any other form 
of expression, And so the work in which choirs and 
organists is engaged ‘‘is the highest of all works; it is 
founded upon the most splendid ideals, it all comes 
from a vision which is the highest and mightiest that 
man can behold.” There is the antidote to Mr. Chad- 
wick! The Hera/d prints an extract from an American 
paper on that much-vexed question whether the organist 
should be also the choirmaster. The American writer 
sets out both the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the united responsibility. The disadvantages are that 
the organist is too much occupied with his own work to 
know what the individual members of the choir are 
doing, that his organ covers up the mistakes the choir 
are making, and that he cannot so directly control the 
expression of the music by his words and gestures, nor 
bring his personal magnetism to bear so directly on the 
choir. The advantages are that he has one half the 
work under his own fingers, and in that way can con- 
trol the time and force of the rest as he could not with 
a mere baton; he can illustrate the points which he 
wishes to make by the help of his instrument; he can 
assist the weak parts by making them more prominent, 
and cover up the deficiencies that may occur, A com- 
petent, enthusiastic, magnetic organist can make a very 
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fair success of the dual work, but an ordinary, common- 
place fellow will hardly make a brilliant record. Such 
is the American view. The moral would seem to be: 
Do not have ‘an ordinary, commonplace fellow” for 
your organist. 


* * 
* 


The Musical Times has close upon twelve columns 
dealing with the veteran Crystal Palace conductor, 
which is surely enough even for a Manns who has 
proved himself “a man for a’ that.” Mr, Manns has a 
long record behind him now. He was born so far back 
as 1825, his father being a glass-blower, with “a pound 
a week and ten children.” There was some idea of 
making Augustus first a glass-blower and then a school- 
master, but the father was a violinist, and fiddled his 
son into music. How the youth was to get his training 
was, however, a difficulty, But the matter was duly 
arranged by the Fates. ‘God has been very good to 
me,” says the veteran. ‘‘ My parents were too poor to 
pay for any extra lessons, so a few merchants at Elbing 
subscribed together, whereby I received instruction on 
the violin from Herr Gross, a former pupil of the 
celebrated Ferdinand David.” When Manns came to 
England in 1854 it was to play clarionet in the Crystal 
Palace band, to be sub-conductor, and to make himself 
“generally useful,” all for a wage of £3 a week. The 
conductor at this time was one Herr Schallehn. The 
Herr had an ambition to pose as a composer, and when 
Manns one day arranged a set of quadrilles for the 
band, behold in a short time after he found that the 
music had been published with Schallehn’s name as 
that of the composer! Explanations and redress 
were demanded, but what Manns got was a notice 
of dismissal. Presently Schallehn himself was dis- 
missed, and then the Directors of the Palace asked 
Manns to return as conductor! Truth zs stranger than 
fiction, after all. Mr. Manns’ work at the Palace is 
pretty fully detailed by our contemporary, but into that 
long subject we must not enter. He has had his 
troubles at Sydenham, as a matter of course, and they 
were not all musical troubles either. He had a 
tremendous crop of long black hair, which he cultivated 
lovingly when he first came. Week after week did the 
postman bring him letters containing curl-papers of 
every description, with neatly written advice as to how 
he was to use them. He used also to receive some tiny 
pink notes, in which were enclosed threepenny-bits, 
and containing repeated requests that he would go to 
the barber’s and have his hair;cut. The glory of a 
woman, says the Apostle, is her hair. These tenderly 
solicitous people evidently did not think it a Manns’ 


glory. we 
+ 


The best thing in the Zw¢e this month is the protest 
against that absurd notion which has long been current 
in England that foreigners as foreigners are in every 
way superior to our native artists. Our contemporary’s 
remarks are made with special reference to Lamoureux’s 
conducting of the orchestra at Queen’s Hall. The 
orchestra was Mr, Henry J. Wood's orchestra, and in 
spite of all the chatter about the Frenchman's achieve- 
ments with it, I cordially agree with the Zw/e in saying 
that no impartial critic could tell with his eyes shut 
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which of the two conductors was in the chair. It is 
high time this bubble were pricked. As our con- 
temporary remarks, any capable orchestra which is in 
the habit of playing together will loyally combine to 
give to the various works the interpretation of its con- 
ductor ; and we make no doubt that M, Lamoureux is 
as pleased with his English band as ever he was with 
his French. People do not sufficiently reflect that the 
mere direction of a concert performance is not the 
whole or even the chief part of a conductor's duty. His 
best qualities are brought out at sehearsals, where his 
quick ear should detect wrong notes, and his general 
knowledge supply the proper reading. At the Ze form- 
ance proper it is too late to alter anything. Either the 
piece goes well—and it will if it has been properly pre- 
pared—or it goes ill, in which case the conductor can 
only mutter curses, not Joud but deep, for if be lose his 
temper the band will probably go entirely to the dogs! 
Thus the ‘soulful” gentry who throw themselves 
about before the audience, aud assume exaggerated 
postures by way of suggesting depths and heights of 
expression, show a quackery but little removed from 
that of the late M. Jullien, who, after turning his back to 
his band, and energetically conducting the public, used 
to sink exhausted into a gilded chair! 
* 

The Musical Record has nothing of special interes 
this month. Mr. Shedlock’s paper deals with J. F. 
Rochlitz, the man whom Beethoven declared that he 
would prefer as his biographer. During the summer of 
1822 Rochlitz was in Vienna, and had three interviews 
with the composer, a detailed and most valuable 
account of which he published in his famous work, 
“For Lovers of Music.” Sterne divides walkers into 
four classes—-those who walk from vanity or fashion ; 
those who do it for the sake of movement; those who 
do it to admire nature; and others in order to see God 
in nature. In the same way Rochlitz divides musicians 
into four classes—those who listen to music from 
fashion; those who listen attentively, but with 
the intellect only ; those who judge only by the ear; 
and those who hear with their whole soul. Then he 
imagines some one asking where members of the last 
class are to be found. And he concludes thus: '‘ Do 
you sympathise with them? If that be so, my friend, 
you are one of them, or if only willing, you are on the 
road to become such a one.” Mr. Franklin Peterson, 
in an article on ‘‘Modern Editions of the Classics,” 
makes the statement that ‘the ordinary singer has 
an unenviable notoriety for defective musical educa- 
tion, to say nothing stronger.” Is Mr, Peterson right ? 


* * 
* 


The Chicago AZusic has a very fine portrait of Mons. 
Guilmant, the famous French organist and composer, 
who has been on tour in America. In an accompanying 
article Mr. Clarence Eddy, the W. T. Best of the 
States, tells us what he thinks of Guilmant and his 
playing. He says that during the past ten years 
Guilmant has done more than all other French 


organists together to elevate the standard of organ 
music in France, and to make it better understood and 
better liked, 


He is not only a virtuoso of the first 





rank, but he is a profound musician and an artist of the 
very highest type. He colours everything he plays— 
not alone by registration, but still more in the smaller 
details of his playing, by means of differences of touch 
and phrasing. Against a theme in close legato he brings 
out a counter theme in staccato. In phrasing and in 
delicate nuance of accentuation he is easily one of the 
very greatest artists living. Everything that he plays 
becomes interesting. There has never been a master 
who has known better exactly the kind of things an 
organ can do; and it is their suitability to the instru- 
ment which makes his organ compositions so grateful 
to the player and so satisfactory to the listener. This 
is a Splendid tribute from one great player to another. 
In England we are too jealous for that kind of thing. 
H. 


Artistic Singing. 
CHARLES R. ADAMS. 


THERE are many beautiful voices which the public 
never hears, because they are never brought to the 
perfection, or to a quarter of the perfection, of their 
possible beauty. I will try to explain various reasons 


| why such is the case, but the principal one is the lack 


of serious appreciation of singing as an art. This 
lack of true comprehension of artistic singing is very 
general among our people and our students. Singing 
is looked upon by the majority as a delightful and 
rather an easy manner of winning laurels or of earning 
a livelihood. The imperative need of arduous appli- 
cation, of intelligent thought, and earnest study, is not 
recognised as it should be by all vocal students. 

A voice is, after all, a small part of the make-up of 
an artist. Even after a long period of technical work, 
faithfully accomplished, there is something more and 
something greater ; and this is, even when the singer 
has genius, the beauty and the perfection of song. 

This great requisite is a knowledge of music itself. 
There is something to be thought of besides a good 
emission of tone. The artist knows something of 
music as a science. He knows what good phrasing is, 
he understands musical sentences and comprehends 
that which he sings. It is this musical knowledge 
which enables him to sing intelligently and to interest 
his listeners. His work is no sham; it has real worth 
and value, and that is what holds the public and wins 
a name for the singer. All of his beautiful tone 
emission—most important in itself{—would be of little 
value if the singer were not a musician. When these 
two requisites are accompanied by the divine gift of 
genius, the singer is a perfect artist, who thrills us all 
by the glory of his voice, the force of his enthusiasm, 
the purity of his conception, and the grace of his 
rendition. 

But the genius has laboured long and earnestly, and 
has perfected his gifts slowly and conscientiously. 
What, then, is the future of the average student, who 
may be endowed with good gifts but who can not be 
brought face to face with the demands made upon his 
intelligence, patience, and persistence without becoming 
discouraged and disenchanted with the art he has 
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ignorantly admired as beautiful and as easily within 
his reach ? 

A good master, good health, regular habits, and self- 
denial are all requisites, but all are worthless without a 
studious and intelligent mind. The performance of an 
artist may appear to be a thing, beautiful, natural, and 
quite simple ; but this ease is the result of application 
and intelligent preparation. 

Wise parents can do more for a talented child than a 
fine master can do forthe ambitious but ignorant young 
man or woman. Teach the child, or cause him to be 


taught, how divine a thing is music. Let him respect | 
the art, and study it as seriously as he studies other | 
things. Many children sing a great deal; but that is 
not studying music, and it too often ruins voices. | 


Develop musical instincts, but do not develop the voice 
before it is sufficiently matured. Teach the child what 
ascale is; let him give the intervals and read at sight, 
using his voice as little as possible in learning the 
rudiments. Teach him also to play upon the piano. 
He should hear what good music there may be within 
reach, and he should think about it and hear it intelli- 
gently and appreciatively. All this cultivation will be 
an invaluable assistance when the child is grown and 
the voice matured for cultivation. 

When this foundation has not been laid in child- 
hood, the young man or woman must have sufficient 
force of character to work twice as hard for it, and not 
be content to fall far short of what he or she might be 
because of the discovery that to become an artist 
requires talent, energy, perseverance, and intelligence. 

The reward of the artist is sweet and well worth his 
labour. It is something dearer to him than the fame, 
the applause, or the pecuniary reward which he wins. 
It is the consciousness of having truthfully expressed 
the beauty and the life of the music which dwelt in 
him.— The Etude. 


Short Themes. 


MUSIC NOTES BY INSECTS. 
Sir Joun Lupsock says that the house fly, which 
produces the sound F, vibrates its wings 20,100 timesa 
minute, or 335 a second; and the bee, which makes 
the sound of A, as many as 26,000, or over 430 a 
second. On the contrary, a tired bee hums on E, and 
vibrates its wings only 300 times a second. Marey has 
succeeded in confirming these numbers. He fixed a 
fly so that the tip of the wing just touched a cylinder 
covered with smoked paper moved by clockwork. 
Each stroke of the wing caused a perceptible mark, 
and there were actually 336 strokes in a second, agree- 
ing almost exactly with the number inferred from the 
note produced. 
* 
MUSIC MAKES CHARACTER. 

Has it ever occurred to you that musical practice has 
the power to form and perfect character ? On the piano, 
or any other instrument, you soon discover that you 
must be conscientious in the matter of every detail, or 
you will not succeed. That is one good quality to 














acquire and cultivate, which will give you a good name 
and make you morally strong. You will also become 
convinced that you must be patient and persevering, 
or else, figuratively speaking, the barrel which you are 
making such an effort to roll up hill, will roll down hill, 
and you will have to begin again. Patience and perse- 
verance are great virtues to possess—the first indis- 
pensable to the teacher, the second a sine gua non to 
those who would become finished performers, I might 
go on enumerating other excellencies of character which 
musical practice makes grow within us, but the hints 


given will suffice. 
7 


PHRASING. 
As with all musical terms, rules, or principles, the 
underlying idea of “ phrasing” is simple. In its appli- 
cation, however, its meaning may become very compli- 
cated. In trying to explain it we should go to the very 
root of the matter at once, and leave it to further reflec- 
tion to elucidate different cases as they arise in our 
experience, To ‘ phrase” means, originally, to make a 
difference between the legato and staccato ina series of 
tones, This leaves aside the ideas of motive, phrase, 
section, and period in the composition of a musical 
sentence, and merely points to the manner of perform- 
ing a given succession of tones, be that a short motive 
only or a longer phrase. We may start a run of notes, 
bind the first to the second by a slur, and play the latter 
and all the rest staccato. That would be “ phrasing” 
the run, In the same manner we may bind the first of 
each group of four notes and play all the succeeding 
groups of four in a similar manner until the run is 
finished. That would be another way of phrasing it. 
Thus phrasing is capable of change and variety, always 
with the idea of making a distinct difference between 
the legato and staccato notes, In a more elevated 
plane, we may render a musical thought in an intelli- 
gent and telling manner and call it beautiful “ phrasing,” 
even though it be all legato. In such a case the term 
may refer to difference of shading and emphasis 
instead of to the more external contrast of legato and 


staccato, 
* 


HYGIENIC VALUE OF SINGING. 
WHEN one considers how many thousands of young 
men and women are studying the art of singing, and 
how very few of them ever learn it well enough to 
earn their living by it, or to give anybody much 
pleasure, one feels inclined to look on the vast amount 
of time spent on vocal exercises as so many hours 
wasted. But there is another point of view which is 
not often enough emphasized. In a recent number of 
a German journal devoted to laryngology Dr. Barth has 
an article discussing with German thoroughness the 
utility of singing from a hygienic point of view. 
Every bodily organ is strengthened by exercise ; 
singers exercise their lungs more than other people ; 
therefore, he says, we find that singers have the 
strongest and soundest lungs. The average German 
takes into his lungs 3,200 cubic centimetres of air at a 
breath, while professional singers take in 4,000 to 
5,000, The tenor Gunz was able to fill his lungs at 
one gasp with air enough to suffice for the singing of 
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28 Choir to Pedal. 30 Swell to Pedal. 
29 Great to Pedal. 31 Swell to Great. 
32 Swell to Choir. 
Accessories. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Balanced Choir Pedal. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Balanced Swell Pedal. 
Great to Pedal on and off. 
Tubular Pneumatic Action to Pedal Organ. 
Improved Tracker Action to Manuals. 
Casework of selected Quebec Pine. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 18th of 


| the month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


CLAPHAM.—Congregationalism owes a great debt to 
Mr. Clement Colman, who for twenty-five years has 
undertaken the responsible and difficult duties ot 
honorary musical director at Grafton Square Church, 
which has been for so many years under the pastorate 
of Dr. Guinness Rogers. Those whose duties lie in 
the direction of service music will easily recognize 
what it means to carry out work of this character for @ 
quarter of a century purely for the love of it! The 








QUEEN STREET CHAPEL, SCARBOROUGH. 


Rebuilt and Enlarged by Messrs. William 
Denman and Son, York. 
Great Organ. 
Double-Open Diapason 
Large Open Diapason re le eT, ee 
Gamba eee eee eee 8 ” eee 56 ” 


16 feet ... 56 pipes. | 
6 


occasion of the annual church soirée on Thursday, 
March 17th, was made memorable by the presentation 
to Mr, Colman of an illuminated address handsomely 
bound, Groves’ Dictionary in calf, a mahogany writing- 
table, a morocco lounge chair, a solid silver inkstand, 
and ai. amber mounted pen and pencil, gifts indicative 
of grautude and regard tor past services given, together 
_ with the hope that future years may see their continu 
| ance. Dr. Rogers in making the presentation very 
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powerfully voiced the feeling of his congregation, judg- 
ing from the heartiness with which his words were re- 
ceived. Mr. Clement Colman in reply admirably 
expressed his thanks for the gifts, and also for the kind 
appreciation his work had drawn forth. The celebra- 
tion of this event will be continued on April Ist, when 
a testimonial will be presented to Mr. Colman by the 
choir ata gathering held in his honour by the mem- 
bers. 


KENTISH Town.—On March ard, at the Wesleyan 
Church, Prince of Wales Road, a sacred concert was 
given by the London Sunday School Cantata Choir, 
The first part of the programme consisted of a new 
cantata by William Lane Frost, entitled ethlehem, 
which was very well rendered. The solos were taken 
by Miss Kate Birt (soprano) and Mr. Herbert Angel 
(tenor), and were much appreciated. During the 
second part the choir sang Bunnett's ‘‘ Magnificat,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Sleepers, wake,” and the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Mme. Alice Boylin (contralto) was heard to 
great advantage in Gerald Lane’s “ Trust and believe,” 
and with Mr. Herbert Angel in the duet “ Children, 
pray this love to cherish” (Spohr). Mr. Herbert Angel 
also sang Gounod’s “ There is a green hill” with great 
feeling and effect. ‘' Nazareth” was very well sung by 
Mr. A. H. Thorpe. Mr. William Binns conducted with 
his usual grace and ability, and Mr. Caledfryn Williams 
was the very efficient organist. 


















































LowER EpmonTon.—Mr. Ernest W. Cook has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster at the Congrega- 
tional Church. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A fine organ has been built in Aston 
| Villa Wesleyan Church by Messrs. Norman and Beard, 
and was opened by Mr. C, W. Perkins, who gave a 
very interesting and much-appreciated recital. 


BoURNBROOK, BIRMINGHAM.—The members of the 
Selly Oak Primitive Methodist Church Choir are to be 
congratulated on the success achieved by the concert 
given by them at Bournbrook Institute on March 7th. 
The audience was large, and gave unmistakable 
evidence of their keen appreciation of the fare provided 
by their frequent and hearty, and in some instances 
quite demonstrative applause. The choir gave several 
contributions, in all of which the precision and finish 
which bespeak careful practice were very evident. 
Some of the choruses, besides being well rendered, 
were of themselves very effective, and in this connec- 
tion “ Merrily sped the mill wheel” and “ Better ’tis to 
laugh than cry” may be mentioned. Their perform- 
ances must have been particularly gratifying to the 
conductor, Mr. T. Proverbs. Mr, T. Proverbs’ solo on 
the autoharp was very good, as was also the bell and 
organ duet which he and Miss Proverbs gave in con- 
junction, while a third very effective item was the song 
by Mrs. Proverbs, with violin obligato, and organ and 
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Mr. H. J. Unwin conducted, and Miss Strickland 
accompanied. 

MANCHESTER.—The annual choir party of Besses 
Congregational Church was held in the large school. 
The room was, as usual, specially prepared for the 
event, and with such accessories as curtains, green- 
house plants, flowers, etc., presented a most pleasing 
appearance. The choir and friends, numbering in the 
aggregate ninety persons, sat down to an excellent tea. 
After the room was cleared the choir gave an excellent 
selection of music. The pastor (the Rev. A. Bond) 
presided. Mr. John R. Ragdale proposed a vote of 
thanks to the host and hostess (Mr. and Mrs. Leaver), 
the ladies, the choir, and all who had contributed to 
the pleasure of the evening. This was seconded by 
Mr. Mellodew, supported by Mr. Guest, and carried by 
acclamation. Mr. Leaver briefly responded, Fruit 
was then served, followed by amusing games until 9.40, 
when supper was partaken of. The proceedings ter- 
minated at ten o'clock by singing the doxology and the 
benediction, pronounced by Mr. Birchenall. Altogether 
a very pleasant evening was spent. 





OswWESIRY,—Several interesting musical services 
have been given recently in Christ Church under the 
direction of Mr. J. H. Ollerhead, the organist and 
choirmaster. That given on the occasion of the anni- 
versary was in every way excellent, selections from 
Gaul’s Holy City forming the chief part of the pro- 
gramme. 


TAUNTON.—An excellent organ, by Messrs. Hele and 
Co., of Plymouth, was opened on Feb. 24th, in Paul’s. 
Meeting, by Mr. A. N. Price, whose programme included 
selections from Handel, Guilmant, Mendelssohn, 
Capocci, Salomé, Wely and Best. 


UPPERMILL.—An organ recital was recently given by 
Mr. W. Lawton in the Wesleyan Chapel. The follow- 
ing was the programme :—Overture, Occasional 
(Handel), Vox Seraphic (Maunder), Axzelia. with 
variations (Dearnaley}, Sonata Da Camera (Peace), 
Five Short Pieces—March Religieuse (Chauvet), 
Nocturne and Chorus (Vincent), Allegretto (Lemmens), 
Gavotte (Roeckel), Intermezzo (Mascagni); Toccata in 
F with pedal solos (Bach), Pastorale (Lawton) and 
Alla Marcia (Petrali). The following vocalists ably 
assisted with vocal solos, etc.: Miss E. Heap, Miss 
Bent, Mr. S. Gill and Mr. Noble. The recital was a 
success. 


Mew Music. 


Bible Christian Sunday School Hymnal. 26, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C.—The Bible Christians are determined 
not to be behind other denominations in providing 
suitable hymns and tunes for Sunday-school worship. 
The selection of hymns is a very large one—no less 











piano accompaniment. Mr. W. G. Proverbs has a 
good voice, and sings with effect. Mr. Nash gave a 
concertina solo, and Mr. C. Laugher a violin solo, 


_ BristoL,—Messrs. Hele and Co., of Plymouth, have 
just erected a two-manual organ in the Presbyterian 
Church, St. James’s Parade. The opening services 
included performances by Messrs. J. W, Lawson, H. 
Hayman, R, H. dhiles, and R. C. W. Pullen. 


HaiLsHAM.—A very successful concert was given on | 
the 17th ult. in the Corn’ Exchange in aid of the Wes- | 
leyan Church Organ Fund. The choir gave an | 
excellent rendering of several part songs, and the 

| 























orchestra performed two pieces in good style. The | 
Vocalists were Mrs. Maurice Stammers and Froken | 
Theodora Salicath. Herr J. Cramer was the violinist. | 


than 505 hymns finding a place, but some of these have. 
been included chiefly for use at Christian Endeavour 
meetings. The music has been entrusted to the safe 
hands of Mr. J. R. Griffiths, who has edited the book 
with much good judgment. Many of the old favourite 
tunes are of course included, and many new ones 
composed expressly for the work will be welcomed. 


| Amongst the composers who have contributed tunes 
| are Messrs, J. R. Griffiths, F. N. Abernethy, Mus. Doc., 


C. Darnton, J. P. Attwater, E. P. Goodman, A. H. 
Brown, and E. Minshall. An interesting and useful 


| feature of the work is an alphabetical index of tunes, 


which gives the name of the book in which each tune 
first appeared, with the date. Clearly Mr. Griffiths 
must have given much time and care to perfect this- 
list, 
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Correspondence. 





A CHOIR DIFFICULTY. 

To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musica JOURNAL. 

Si1r,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Borrienne, ought not 
to have much difficulty in putting down the critical 
member of his choir. He should privately point out 
to him (or her) the undesirability—not to say imperti- 
nence —of one member of a choir giving unsought 
instructions to another member, and he should also 
distinctly tell the offender that objections have reached 
his (the choirmaster’s) ears, This ought to be sufficient 
to put a stop to the trouble. If not, if I were in your 
correspondent’s position, 1 should publicly, at a choir 
practice, refer to the matter and request the officious 
individual not to interfere with other peoples’ vocal 
efforts.—Yours truly, 


Staccato JRotes. 


Mr. A. H, Fricker, Mus, Bac., of Folkestone, has 
been appointed City Organist at Leeds. 

Dr. WALForD Davies, of Hampstead, succeeds Dr. 
Hopkins at the Temple Church. 

AFTER about twenty-five years the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr, F. H. Cowen, appeared in Dublin 
with great success. The former visit was a failure. 

A IROPOSAL is made at Canterbury to present Dr. 
Longhrrst with a testimonial in recognition of his long 
services at the Cathedral. 

THE organ at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has been 
re-opened by Dr. Peace, after renovation by Messrs, 
Willis and Sons, 

THE widow of the late Mr. H. C. Banister is not 
well provided for. ‘Two albums of compositions by the 
late professor (one vocal and the other instrumental) 
are to be issued by a cummittee, at five shillings, the 
proceeds to be devoted to purchasing an annuity for 
Mrs. Banister. 

Ar Vienna a couple of letters of Beethoven were 
recently sold for £32, and two autograph letters of 
Haydn for £24, whereas Wagner was only valued at 
£16 for the same number of autographs. 

THE Queen has presented Mr. W. A. Morgan, the 
director of the Rhondda Choir, with a solid silver cigar- 
case. Accompanying the present, was the following 
letter from Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, the Master 
of the Household :—“ Dear Sir,—I am desired by the 
Queen to send you a cigar-case with which Her 
Majesty presents you as a memorial of the visit to the 
Rhondda Glee Society to Windsor Castle last evening, 
and of which society you are director.” 

THE Incorporated Society of Musicians is offering a 
prize of £25 for the best sonata for violin and piano- 
forte, or violincello and pianoforte. Another prize of 
the same value is offered for the best trio or quartet 
for pianoforte and strings. Competition is restricted 
to members of the society; each work must consist of 
three movements, one! of which must be in sonata 
form. The judges are Dr. Prout, Dr, Hiles, and Mr. 
S. Midgley. 





To Correspondents, 





T. W.—Write to Messrs. Hughes and Co., Pub- 
lishers, Wrexham. No doubt they can supply you 
with a tune-book containing the tunes you want. 

CHURCH SECRETARY.—With such a serious physical 
defect it is impossible for your friend to become a 
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brilliant player. We fear the defect cannot be 
remedied. 

F, J. NW—We cannot speak very favourably of the 
first firm you name. They are in a very small way of 
business, and their work is not high class. You will 
be perfectly safe in the hands of the other firm ; they 
are highly respectable and have a good reputation. 

The following are thanked for their communications: 
A. J. (Banbury) ; F.G. W. (Newport) ; C. C. (Lincoln); 
W. D. (Leamington); W. T, (Sligo); A. F. L. (Canon- 
bury); D. R. (Wellington) ; J. A. (Montreal); A. R. M, 5 
(Dalston); W. D. (Glasgow). 





Accidentals. Me 
A MUSICAL TEA. eg 
Mrs. CLEFF asked some of her neighbours 
In to a ‘‘ musical tea,” ‘6 
And everything she did and had 
Was as musical as could be. “ 
They rang a musical door-bell, | 
And the girl had a fluted gown ‘a 


Of organdie, while a musical box ! 
Played pieces of wide renown. 


The table was set on a musical plan, 
As naturally as could be; 
The knives were sharp and the plates were flat, 
And at each place lay a key. 
They had fish in scales, bread as a staff, 
And ‘‘ dough” nuts ready to pass ; 
They were asked to eat with a tuning fork 
And drink from an opera glass. 


’Twas a novel affair, this musical tea, 
In fact, an event of note; 

And Mrs. Cleff is a woman who 
Her neighbours delight to quote. 

But they all went home to look for a lunch 
More substantial than do, re, mi; 

They had feasted on music and not much else 
At the melodious musical tea.—Jusician. 





A LITTLE SURPRISE FOR THE PARSON.—A clergy- 
man, who was very particular about his personal 
appearance, went to preach ina country parish, Find- 
ing there was no glass in the vestry, and fearing his 
hair might not be quite as smooth as it should be, he 
asked the clerk if he could get hima glass. The man 
was gone some minutes, but at length returned and 
produced a parcel very mysteriously from under his 
arm. ‘To the astonishment of the clergyman, when it 
was opened it contained a bottle of whiskey, with water 
and a tumbler. 

‘‘You mus’n’t let on about it, mister,” said the clerk, 
“for I got it asa great favour, an’ I shouldn't ha’ got it 
at all, bein’ church hours, if I hadn't said it was for 
you,” 












IN a small Scotch parish a young probationer was 
officiating in the absence of the regular minister, and. 
as he had been tired with a long journey and wanted 
arest before delivering the sermon, he gave a long 
psalm to be sung, not knowing that the precentor was 
suffering from a bad cold—indeed, the bad cold was4 
chronic complaint. The first four verses were finished 
not so badly, but at the fifth Tammas stuck, and 00 
amount of tuning could get him started again. At last 
the minister had to stand up, and that in no pleasait 
mood. Leaning over the pulpit, he thus addressed the 
precentor—“ Tammas, if ye mak’ sic a wark aboot 
skirlin oot four verses o’ a psalm noo, what will ye dae 
through a’ the ages o’ eternity ?” 
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EUSTACE 


Organ Builder, 
361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


INGRAM, 


To the Admiralty. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 





HYMN TUNES arranged as 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


4‘ Rockingham.’’ 
By J. P. ATTWATER. 
‘St. Alphege.’’ 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


‘6 Melcombe.’”’ 
By BRUCE STEANE. 


“ Austria.?’ 
By BRUCE STEANE., 


‘4 Bemerton.’’ 

By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 
“‘Hollingside.’’ 

By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O., 


‘‘ Hanover.’ 
By JAMES LYON. 


‘“‘Adeste Fideles.’’ 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 





“MusicaL JoURNAL” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





COVENTRY 


FAVOURITE CYCLES. 


Highest Grade Machines. 


LIGHT, 
EASY RUNNING, 
GRACEFUL DESIGN, 
SMART FINISH. 








Juvenile Cycles a Speciality. 





Special Terms to readers of this Journal. 
Write for List. 


THE COVENTRY FAVOURITE CYCLE COMPANY, 
COVENTRY. 





The Onganist’s flagazine of Yoluntaties 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH US 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME Iii. 


November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, ©. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F,.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne, H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment, Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover ” James Lyon. 
Communion, Bruce Steane 





November, 1896, contains— 
Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 


May, 1897, contains— 
Offertoire in C. MilJward Hughes. 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


July, 1897, contains— 
Andante, Kate C. Smith. 
Marche Jubilante. Bruce Steane. 


September, 1897, contains— 


“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O- 
Cantilena. James Lyon, 


WOLUME iw. 


November, 1897, contains— 
Adagio and Fugue. James Lyon, 
Meditation in F, Oliver D. Belsham. 





January, 1898, contains— 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane. 
Postlude in © Minor. C. Darnton. 


March, 1898, contains— 


Carmen in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. Ryley. 


| Coro allegro alla Marcia. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
SINGLE COPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Correspondence. 


A CHOIR DIFFICULTY. 

To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musicar JOURNAL. 

Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Borrienne, ought not 
to have much difficulty in putting down the critical 
member of his choir. He should privately point out 
to him (or her) the undesirability—not to say imperti- 
nence —of one member of a choir giving unsought 
instructions to another member, and he should also 
distinctly tell the offender that objections have reached 
his (the choirmaster’s) ears. This ought to be sufficient 
to put a stop to the trouble. If not, if I were in your 
correspondent’s position, 1 should publicly, at a choir 
practice, refer to the matter and request the officious 
individual not to interfere with other peoples’ vocal 
efforts. —Yours truly, Bs Lets 


Staccato JQotes. 


Mr. A. H, Fricker, Mus, Bac., of Folkestone, has 
been appointed City Organist at Leeds. 

Dr. WALForRD Davies, of Hampstead, succeeds Dr. 
Hopkins at the Temple Church. 

AFTER about twenty-five years the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr, F. H. Cowen, appeared in Dublin 
with great success. The former visit was a failure. 


A I1ROPOSAL is made at Canterbury to present Dr. | 
Longhirst with a testimonial in recognition of his long | 


services at the Cathedral. 

THE organ at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has been 
re-opened by Dr. Peace, after renovation by Messrs, 
Willis and Sons, 

TuE widow of the late Mr. H. C. Banister is not 
well provided for. ‘Two albums of compositions by the 
late professor (one vocal and the other instrumental) 
are to be issued by a committee, at five shillings, the 


proceeds to be devoted to purchasing an annuity for | 


Mrs. Banister. 
Ar Vienna a couple of letters of Beethoven were 


recently sold for £32, and two autograph letters of 


Haydn for £24, whereas Wagner was only valued at 
£16 for the same number of autographs. 

Tue Queen has presented Mr. W. A. Morgan, the 
director of the Rhondda Choir, with a solid silver cigar- 
case. Accompanying the present, was the following 
letter from Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, the Master 
of the Household :—“ Dear Sir,—I am desired by the 


Queen to send you a cigar-case with which Her 


Majesty presents you as a memorial of the visit to the 
Rhondda Glee Society to Windsor Castle last evening, 
and of which society you are director.” 

THE Incorporated Society of Musicians is offering a 
prize of £25 for the best sonata for violin and piano- 
forte, or violincello and pianoforte. Another prize of 
the same value is offered for the best trio or quartet 
for pianoforte and strings. 
to members of the society; each work must consist of 
three movements, one of which must be in’ sonata 
form. ‘The judges are Dr. Prout, Dr. Hiles, and Mr. 
S. Midgley. 


To Correspondents, 





T. W.—Write to Messrs. Hughes and Co., Pub- 
lishers, Wrexham. No doubt they can supply you 
with a tune-book containing the tunes you want. 

CHURCH SECRETARY.—With such a serious physical 
defect it is impossible for your friend to become a 
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Competition is restricted | 


brilliant player. We fear the defect cannot be 
remedied. 

F. J. NW—We cannot speak very favourably of the 
first firm you name. They are in a very small way of 
business, and their work is not high class. You will 
be perfectly safe in the hands of the other firm ; they 
are highly respectable and have a good reputation 

The following are thanked for their communications: 
A. J. (Banbury); F.G. W. (Newport) ; C. C. (Lincoln): 
W. D. (Leamington); W. T. (Sligo); A. F. L. (Canon. 
bury); D. R. (Wellington) ; J. A. (Montreal); A. R. M, 
(Dalston) ; W. D. (Glasgow). 


Accidentals. 


A MUSICAL TEA. 
Mrs. CLEFF asked some of her neighbours 
In to a ‘‘ musical tea,” 
And everything she did and had 
Was as musical as could be. 
They rang a musical door-bell, 
And the girl had a fluted gown 
Of organdie, while a musical box 
Played pieces of wide renown. 


The table was set on a musical plan, 
As naturally as could be; 
The knives were sharp and the plates were flat, 
And at each place lay a key. 
They had fish in scales, bread as a staff, 
And “ dough” nuts ready to pass ; 
They were asked to eat with a tuning fork 
And drink from an opera glass. 


’Twas a novel affair, this musical tea, 
In fact, an event of note; 

And Mrs. Cleff is a woman who 
Her neighbours delight to quote. 

But they all went home to look for a lunch 
More substantial than do, re, mi; 

They had feasted on music and not much else 
At the melodious musical tea.—JZusician. 





A LITTLE SURPRISE FOR THE PARSON.—A clergy- 
man, who was very particular about his personal 
appearance, went to preach in a country parish, Find- 
ing there was no glass in the vestry, and fearing his 
hair might not be quite as smooth as it should be, he 
asked the clerk if he could get him a glass. The man 
was gone some minutes, but at length returned and 
produced a parcel very mysteriously from under his 
arm. To the astonishment of the clergyman, when it 
was opened it contained a bottle of whiskey, with water 
and a tumbler. 

‘You mus’n’t let on about it, mister,” said the clerk, 
“for I got it asa great favour, an’ I shouldn't ha’ got it 
at all, bein’ church hours, if I hadn't said it was for 


you.” 





IN a small Scotch parish a young probationer was 
officiating in the absence of the regular minister, and 
as he had been tired with a long journey and wanted 
arest before delivering the sermon, he gave a long 
psalm to be sung, not knowing that the precentor was 
suffering from a bad cold—indeed, the bad cold was4 
chronic complaint. The first four verses were finished 
not so badly, but at the fifth Tammas stuck, and 10 
amount of tuning could get him started again. At last 
the minister had to stand up, and that in no pleasatl 
mood. Leaning over the pulpit, he thus addressed the 
precentor—" Tammas, if ye mak’ sic a wark aboot 
skirlin oot four verses o’ a psalm noo, what will ye dae 
through a’ the ages o’ eternity ?” 
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Carmen in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. Ryley. 
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EUSTACE 


Organ Builder, 
361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


INGRAM, 


To the Admiralty. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 





HYMN TUNES arranged as 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


“* Rockingham.’’ 
By J. P. ATTWATER. 
“St. Alphege.’’ 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


‘4 Melcombe.’”’ 
By BRUCE STEANE. 


““ Austria.’ 

By BRUCE STEANE, 
‘‘ Bemerton.’’ 

By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 
“Hollingside.’’ 

By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O, 


“‘ Hanover.’’ 
By JAMES LYON. 


‘‘Adeste Fideles.’’ 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 





“MuSICAL JOURNAL” OFFicE, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


COVENTRY 


FAVOURITE CYCLES. 


Highest Grade Machines. 


LIGHT, 
EASY RUNNING, 
GRACEFUL DESIGN, 
SMART FINISH. 








Juvenile Cycles a Speciality. 





Special Terms to readers of this Journal. 
Write for List. 





THE COVENTRY FAVOURITE CYCLE COMPANY, 
COVENTRY. 





The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries. 


| 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH US 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free, 





YWOLUME Iii. 


November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, ©. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne, H. S. Lrons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon, 
| September, 1896, contains 
Introduction; Variations and Finale on “ Hanover ” James Lyon. 
Communion, Bruce Steane 





November, 1896, contains— 
Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 


May, 1897, contains— 
Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes. 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 
July, 1897, contains— 
Andante, Kate C. Smith. 
Marche Jubilante. Bruce Steane. 
September, 1897, contains— 


“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O- 
Cantilena. James Lyon. 


WOLUME iw. 


; November, 1897, contains— 
Adagio and Fugue. James Lyon, 





Meditation inF, Oliver D, Belsham. 


January, 1898, contains— 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, 
Postlude in C Minor. C. Darnton. 


March, 1898, contains— 


| Coro allegro alla Marcia. Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O, 


SINGLE COPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, 





a nr 


FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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> HENRY SPEECHLY & SON, “= 


ZONAL S — Organ Builders, — 


eit 
f baa St. Mark’s Road, Dalston, London, N.E. 
872 6) High-class Tone, Workmanship, and Materials guaranteed. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Reconstructions, Repairs, etc., 
Y sent free on application. 














CHURCH ORGANS. 


Prize Anthem— Ww. BEALES, 


‘“ HE LORD A Practical Organ Builder (40 years’ experience), 
0 SING TO » LIMES ROAD, E. CROYDON. 
W.B. having a Jarge stock of all materials used in the trade, is 
99 determined to do business on new lines-—small profits and quick 
N W 0 N returns. Very liberal specifications for cash, or arrangements could 
e be made for part payment. First-class workmanship. Sound 
materials and pure tone guaranteed. . Estimates an designs free; 
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By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
NEW ORATORIO. 


15 pages. —_ Price es The CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR 


Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert. 
MUSIC BY C 
’ 





— JOSEPH G. ROECKEL. 


“NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, —— for Choirs, Sacred Concerts, Services of Song, ete, 
: ‘ core, 4/- net. Chcrus Part in O.N. or Sol-fa, 1/« net, 
44, FLEET Street, Lonpon, E.C, ws i ; 
HUICHINGS & ROMER, 39, Gr.’ MaRLBoro’ Street, 





ESTABLISHED 1859. pe po Ea FORMERLY oF Lonpon. 


Cc. LLOYD & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


$mproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions. 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
‘TUNES AND CHORALES (649). Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa 


Prices, 4s. cloth and 58, roan, 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). (Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern. 8B 














Music arranged for Congregational use. O.N, or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 
CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). (Original book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Cppregetions use, . 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from'1s. 44. Words only, 4d. and 6d. ' t 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). id above book and additional Anthems, O. N. ca, Py bs 
crown 8vo, prices 4s, and 5s. Words only, cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. rh Dt 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Cheap Edition. Bound in 1 vol. (viz. the 107 Chants and the 115 Anthems), , 
O.N, or Tonic Sol-fa, Prices from 2s. Words only, large type, 18. 6d. and 28. 6d. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST HYMNAL. Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, DD 


‘Lunes revised by Professor W. H. Monx, Mus.Doc. “92 Hymns and Tunes, O.N., from 3s. 921 Hymns, Words only, from 8d, 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC. (180). Uniform with “Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, O.N., from 3 
Words only, 6d. 


THE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. y 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home and School use. 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D, 
Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School, and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
‘sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home Worship. 


LLL 











 & 
wean ; OmLY. s d. | GHEAP DOUBLE COLUMN EDITION. Paper, sewed ; 0 a 
‘Single Column Edition. 32mo,limpcloth ... ee A . fs Canvas * 9 Om Vozta’n: 
» ds v » cloth boards ... ae 2.8 E “ a weiise Cloth . Os 
” ” ” ” » extra fine paper | 10 ONLY. 
” ” ” » leatherette, red edges 1 4 Compnessed Score. O.N. 8vo, _— a . ; , Ne 
” ” ” » oan, gilt edges - 18 neds Sol-fa. "8vo, cloth boards is . 26 
2 % Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 » oan gilt ae sh . Of 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. Full and Descriptive Catalogue Die Alle 


Lonpon: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 1, Creep Lang, E.C. 
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